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ticra. The Rambler, in his second number, has enumerated 
various causes, why literary merit may pass without notice, and 
adds, what is peculiarly applicable to the author of a diction- 
ary ; that ' the learned are afraid to declare their opinion early, 
lest they should put their reputation in hazard,; the ignorant 
always imagine themselves giving some proof of delicacy, when 
they refuse to be pleased ; and he that finds. his way to repu- 
tation through all these obstructions, must acknowledge that he 
is indebted to other causes besides his industry, his learning, 
or his wit.' 



Art. X. — 1. The Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas and New 
Year's Offering. J829. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & 
Carey. 

2. The Token, a Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited 
by N. P. Willis. Boston. 1829. S. G. Goodrich. 

3. The Talisman, for mdcccxxix. New York. E. Bliss. 
We may seem to have a somewhat less grave task in hand 

than common, in taking cognizance of the claims of these pic- 
tured duodecimos. But we have never been wont to estimate 
literature by the quantity, or to appraise the productions of in- 
tellect by the space which they occupy on paper. Nor yet 
have we ever found, in the natural history of books, that in 
these, as in the feathered tribes, sweetness of song is never 
combined with brilliancy of plumage. These volumes are in- 
deed small in size and beautiful in binding, lettered in gold 
and full of plates, but not therefore the less will we acknowl- 
edge the excellence and beauty of their literary contents. 
Not every book that is biggest must needs be best, nor do 
most words always convey most information. A little fire is 
better than much wood. One stirring thought, one strong con- 
ception, one sound and useful maxim, — and it may as well be 
conveyed in the three words of a simple sentence, as hidden 
in the chaff of a folio, — is more deserving of the praise, and will 
better repay the consideration of the world, than ' an infinite 
deal of nothing.' And as to engravings and pictures and all 
the embellishments of a fair outside, they can do little harm ; 
but when employed in adorning innocence or illustrating truth, 
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may do much good. ' Where there is virtue, these are more 
virtuous.' Literature is not, now-a-days, so much the idol of 
enthusiasm, that she needs to be clothed in a grave and austere 
habit. In the most fascinating attire, her disciples may well- 
nigh be counted. 

In looking, then, at these little volumes, we would first hail 
with pleasure that enactment of modern taste, which has con- 
verted the symbols of love and friendship and remembrance 
from pencil-cases, pocket-books, and pen-knives, ' the works 
of men's hands,' into something more worthy of intellectual 
and moral beings. There is little enough of real fellowship 
and true sympathy in this world of self, and it seems like 
taking away even that which we have, to make us depend for 
their expression on the artificial and heartless creations of mere 
mechanism. The attachments of society are too apt to be 
matters of caprice or accident, of convenience or policy, to be 
of long duration. They need the strong cement of reason to 
secure their uncertain continuance and fasten their slippery 
hold. 'The amity which Wisdom knits not,' says Nature's 
best interpreter, ' Folly will easily untie.' We are glad then 
to see anything, which only looks like bringing in this neces- 
sary aid to that which, in its purity and strength, is the very 
joy and poetry of life. We would have Genius make ready 
his richest gifts and Virtue her purest sacrifice, as offerings for 
the altar of Friendship, that haply, not only the hearts of [her 
sincere votaries may be confirmed in their peace, but those of 
the cold and indifferent lookers-on may be purified and set 
right. Words, and thoughts, and pictures embodying thoughts, 
seem more proper and trust-worthy expressions of rational af- 
fection, and love coming from the soul. They speak to the 
understanding, and not to the senses only ; with the eloquence 
of the heart, and not the mere cunning of the hands. 

We cannot indeed say that there is less of mechanical skill 
and the nicety of art in these, than in the old materials of 
friendly interchange. But here genius and reason unite with 
and sanctify the art, and each borrows a grace and a beauty 
of the other. The difference is like that between paper and 
coin as the circulating medium of commerce. In the one, the 
value is wholly artificial ; in the other, art is employed only to 
adorn and designate its intrinsic worth. 

We are far from intending, by these remarks, that the sin- 
cerity of friendship is to be tried by the quality or the 
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cost of a New Year's gift. As well might we measure a 
man's grief by the width of his crape, or his piety by the 
length of his prayer. We disclaim, too, any reverence for 
those ancient superstitions that amulets can keep, or knives cut 
love. A hearty shake of the hand, an honest counsel, an open 
trust, a free communication, is, any time, to our mind, better 
evidence of real regard, than all the love-tokens or keep-sakes 
which art could devise or wealth can purchase. But foras- 
much as it is a popular and innocent custom, for those who 
are near or dear to each other, to interchange, at the begin- 
ning of a new year, some token that their love has not died 
with the old — a kind of renewal of the bond of affection — we 
would have such a token, as much as may be, adapted to its 
purpose. If possible, it should be, in itself, an image and a 
type of the beauty and purity of that spirit, which is supposed 
to influence the giver. We say supposed, for it cannot be de- 
nied that many of these slight tokens of regard are mere gifts 
of ceremony or compliment, to atone for some past neglect or 
secure some future favor. But still we would have them sig- 
nify what friendship ought to be, not what it is ; or rather what 
friendship really is, and not what the world too often make it. 
Though secretly on our guard, we would never acknowledge 
any such thing as an interested attachment or a politic love. 
We would learn to shudder at the idea of a false friend or a 
hollow heart. Haply, by not acknowledging, we may prevent 
their existence ; as an unreserved confidence will sometimes 
ensure faithfulness. These little volumes, then, breathing with 
the eloquence of pure thoughts, with the music of a rich and 
chastened fancy, and adorned with all the delicacy of the most 
refined arts, seem a faint, but not untrue, expression of real in- 
tellectual friendship. 

But we turn from these somewhat extraneous considerations 
to those more nearly connected with the works before us, and 
more appropriate to our character as literary reviewers. And 
here we are not inclined, nor, if we were, would we indulge the 
inclination, to clamber to the dizzy top of prophecy, and point 
to these and the other little golden specks, which are just glim- 
mering above the dim horizon, as the twilight dawn of Ameri- 
can literature. Still less are we disposed to get us up upon 
the mount of retrospect, and counting over, as we too easily 
could, the scant and thinly scattered productions of our past 
years, to add these as fresh specimens of a vain and vaunting 
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littleness. Both these operations have often enough been per- 
formed. Often enough has the latter brought down upon us 
a ridicule, whose justice ourselves could hardly gainsay ; and 
too often has the former only served to cheat us into so self- 
satisfied and sleepy an assurance, that our literature must of 
mere necessity become as perfect as our liberty, that we have 
almost forgotten to use any exertions to make it so. As if a 
few more revolutions of the globe were going to roll in upon 
us these treasures of learning and knowledge, as if a ripe and 
abundant harvest were about to spring spontaneously up to 
feast our lazy admiration ! We scorn to use those blest en- 
dowments of memory and imagination to so miserable and 
mischievous an end. We would simply remark, and that 
without fear of having it cast in our teeth, that these little 
works, made up of short articles of poetry and prose, seem es- 
pecially suited to the instant genius of our land. The body of 
our writers are yet young. Few of them have acquired ex- 
perience and strength enough to venture alone into the world. 
Here seems to be a fair and pleasant field for them to exercise 
together, to prove their powers and prepare them for future 
and nobler exertions. Not that we would allow our young 
men to devote their time or talents exclusively, or even in any 
considerable degree, to works like these. On the contrary, 
we are ready enough to confess that it is one of the greatest 
faults of our land and time, and that which augurs illest for 
the success of our literature, that our scholars are pesmitted so 
soon to steal out of their closets, to throw by their books, and 
attempt to teach others, who themselves need instruction. 
And were the tendency of these literary toys to encourage so 
pernicious a course, beautiful as they are, we would condemn 
them. It is not only in ' the lines of a good judge ' that the 
maxim should be written, ' He should continue the studying of 
his books, and not spend upon the old stock.' No one can 
expect ever to be rich in wisdom and in good learning, whose 
expenditure is exceeding, or equalling, or coming nigh to equal 
his income. But the short articles of which these volumes are 
composed, appear to us to require just enough of the time and 
labor of our scholars to keep their pens ready and their ink 
from growing thick, to give their reason a breathing-time and 
let their fancy sport its wings. They serve as a kind of sam- 
pler, on which they may practise those niceties and beauties of 
expression, hereafter to be worked in upon more enduring ma- 
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terials ; or, to use a more dignified figure, they answer as the 
cartoons of the Italian artists, on which may be figured in 
small those creations of fancy and devices of thought, which 
may afterwards be applied to the more matured and nobler 
fresco. Our poets, too, (as indeed may be said of almost all 
poets of the present day,) seem to have a peculiar aptitude for 
short pieces, or at least a peculiar inaptitude for long ones. 
Whether it be want of power, or want of confidence, or want of 
desire for a longer flight, they venture but a little way at a time. 
But their productions, though destitute of the fulness and strength 
of larger proportions, have much beauty, and will merit an ex- 
emption from the common doom of fugitive verses. The fair 
pages of a Souvenir or a Forget-me-not seem a pleasant aud 
not inapt habitation for these bantlings of the Muse. 

Nor ought we to omit, in this connexion, the vast improve- 
ment which these annual publications are helping to produce in 
the useful and ornamental arts connected with book-making. 
Let any one compare the neatness, the accuracy, the strength, 
the beauty, in all its features, of one of these volumes, with the 
loose, misshapen, sorry tomes, which were issued, perhaps 
from the same shops, not a score of years ago ; let him look 
at the engravings, some of them illustrating the fairest or 
grandest portions of our own scenery, and others copying the 
designs of" our own painters, and compare them with the som- 
bre wood-cuts which were at great expense imported for us 
not a half-century back, and he will no longer doubt that not 
less to the luxuries of literature than to those of fashion or 
of folly, may the arts look for encouragement. 

Again, there is much of curious anecdote and romantic tra- 
dition connected with the early situation of our land, the man- 
ners and superstition of the natives, the enthusiasm and suf- 
ferings of the settlers, which could hardly be spun out or 
woven into a history, but which ought to be embalmed in the 
fondest efforts of our song and story. No inch of ground is 
without its peculiar association, its appropriate legend ; and it 
seems hardly more than filial duty, no more than filial affec- 
tion, to gather and garner up these little mementos of our fa- 
thers' joys and trials, before time shall have marked them as 
alms for oblivion. What seems more fitting for the pledge of 
alliance and amity among the children, than the stories of the 
fathers, by whose toils and struggles our lots have been cast 
together in a world of so much happiness and comfort ? The 
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idea of making these seemingly frail and ephemeral works the 
place of safe-keeping for anything so precious, may seem but 
poor philosophy ; and we confess that we scarce could single 
out from the whole mass of literary rubbish a more exact em- 
blem of that dread wallet at the back of Time, than the com- 
mon run of periodical publications. ' Trudit alius alium,' one 
pushes the other out of notice and of remembrance. But not 
so with these. The pledge of affection, the offering of friend- 
ship, though they may ' wax poor ' and be returned ' when 
givers prove unkind,' are rarely thrown away or lost. Besides, 
the deposit will lend its own sacred ness to that which contains 
it, as the worship sanctifies the temple, and each will ensure 
the preservation of the other. Nor are we without examples 
of tradition handed down incorrupt, from one generation to 
another, by works even less enduring in their nature than these. 
Thus the language and ceremonies of feudal homage were pre- 
served with the greatest exactness in one of the ancient juve- 
nile games, called ' basilinda ' or ' the king I am,' the counter- 
part, perhaps, of our ' royal game of goose,' or some other of 
our royal pastimes. And to mention a still higher example, 
we have decisive confirmation as to the much disputed right 
of William the Conqueror to the throne, from a bit of ' barba- 
rous needle-work,' found in the cathedral of Bayeux, repre- 
senting the mission of Harold by king Edward, supposed to 
have been wrought for diversion by the queen and ladies of 
the court. This last consideration is rather intended as a sug- 
gestion for the future than as a comment on the past Annuals. 
Indeed, we know of nothing in their whole execution, which so 
readily suggests itself as matter of fault-finding to the Ameri- 
can reader, as the want of patriotism and native incident. In 
the hope that it is a fault which needs only to be mentioned to 
be amended, we pass to a short but nearer examination of their 
respective merits. 

And here we cannot attempt an elaborate criticism even of 
those few volumes whose titles are before us. Their nature 
and our space alike forbid it. Were we only to make out a 
fair catalogue of all the articles of which they are severally 
composed, and affix to each, in briefest phrase, the opinion we 
formed of it when read, as good, bad, pretty, stuff, we fear not 
a few would have to lie over, for this scant notice, until the 
spare pages of another number should afford room. On the 
other hand we are not disposed to deal out an indefinite and 
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sweeping praise to works which, though small, are so various 
in their features. Nor, further, can we, as in reviewing com- 
mon books, transcribe select portions of each, to serve as sam- 
ples of the whole. For, besides that the newspapers have al- 
ready anticipated us in this rather dubious compliment, it would 
obviously be unfair where the works are, professedly, not ho- 
mogeneous. The truth is, their web, like that of life, is ' of a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together.' To examine its indi- 
vidual threads, were like criticising the hues of an opal or the 
colors of a rainbow. For justice' sake, as well as our own, 
therefore, we shall content us with describing, rather than re- 
viewing them. 

1. And, first, ' The Atlantic Souvenir,' published at Philadel- 
phia, by those enterprising patrons of literature and the arts, 
Messrs Carey, Lea, and Carey. This work, having, four years 
ago, appeared, ' sola atque unica,' may claim to be the mother of 
the whole tribe of genuine Annuals in our country. The pre- 
sent number evinces the improvement which age and experi- 
ence might be expected to bring along with them. In the 
list of contributors, we find many of our most popular writers, and 
many who, hitherto unheard of, give here good promise to be- 
come so. Some, too, there are, who, though withholding their 
names, have by no means left us without excuse for remembering 
them. ' The Catholic' and ' The Methodist's Story ' have an air 
of moral purity and beauty about them, which merit special com- 
mendation. Much as we would like to boast of this work, as 
the effort of a genius purely American, we cannot bring our 
heart to find fault with the few but beautiful strains which have 
been loaned to its melody by one of the richest lyres of our 
mother-land. The poetry of Mrs Hemans will never need an 
apology with us, wherever it is inserted. 

2. ' The Token,' edited by Mr N. P. Willis and published 
by Mr S. G. Goodrich, in our own Boston. The improve- 
ment in this work since its first appearance, only the last year, 
is scarce within measure. We then almost trembled for the 
reputation of ' the fair city.' But the present number we es- 
teem, as able to stand a strict comparison, side by side, with 
its twin from Philadelphia. Indeed, in comparing their lite- 
rary contents, we shall find that the same pens have written 
the larger portion of both. We are glad to see this free in- 
terchange of labor among writers from different quarters of our 
land. We are glad to see those, who, by their genius or their 
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eloquence, may exert a strong influence on the popular mind, 
wreathing together these garlands of love. A common litera- 
ture is not among the least safeguards of our confederacy, and 
it is one which sectional prejudice should never be allowed to 
break through or corrupt. Who knows but these little tokens of 
individual amity, by keeping alive a generous sympathy and free 
cooperation among our literary men, may form the first link 
in one of the strongest bonds of our national union ? But to 
return ; the contributions of the editor are, as always, pleasing ; 
though we are, at times, tempted to wish, for their own dura- 
tion, that they bore deeper marks of classical study and sober 
thought. His 'Unwritten Philosophy,' in 'The Legendary,* 
which, though not poetry, is thought to be his best perform- 
ance, contains some useful maxims, and we could wish that 
lie would more ' reck his own rede.' 

3. ' The Talisman,' published at New York, and purport- 
ing to be written by one Francis Herbert, a gentleman, who, 
we believe, is only known to the public as the author of the 
first number of the same work, last year. We have no desire 
to intrude upon the privacy of one who has done so well, and 
tried so ingeniously to conceal himself. But it is difficult to 
curb our curiosity to silence about one who seems so perfectly 
to unite in himself all the peculiarities and all the beauties of 
Bryant, of Halleck, and of Verplanck, in conjunction with 
other features, which, though hitherto in the mask, are scarce- 
ly less known to fame. It must surely be the world's mercy 
and not his insignificance, if such an one be not speedily drawn 
into light and ' resolved into his component parts.' The book 
has too many of those 

' Rich, racy passages, where we 
The soil from which they sprung, taste, touch, and see,' 

for its author to be left long in darkness. But one actual er- 
ror struck us in its perusal, and that in the notes to the first 
story. In that • well-known scene and oft-quoted passage ' 
from Shakspeare, we would remind Mr Herbert that it is not 
' great ' but ' imperious ' — 

' Imperious Csesar, dead, and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.' 

Perhaps ' 't were to consider too curiously, to consider so ; ' at 
any rate, it is saying much for the text, when we are obliged 
to resort to the notes for matter of fault-finding. He may well 
be counted strong, who is vulnerable only in the keel. But we 
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never had any patience with a misquotation from Hamlet. It 
was in reading this Annual that we especially remarked that 
want of patriotic incident, which we have before alluded to, 
and which indeed the author himself acknowledges. It seem- 
ed the more surprising in this work when we considered the 
locality of its birth-place. The majestic Hudson and its 
' brave, o'erhanging ' highlands have not deserved such neglect 
of their own sons. 

Having thus mentioned the three most noted of these little 
works, from three of our great Atlantic cities, it might ap- 
pear less invidious to stop short, than to attempt a selection 
from that numberless mass of others, which, coming from all 
quarters of our country, seem to have an equal claim, if any, 
upon our notice. But, at the risk of being accused of a little 
local favoritism, we shall not deny ourselves a hasty glance at 
' The Offering,' published at Cambridge, whose benevolent 
and beautiful object ought alone to ensure its exemption from 
the undistinguished doom of those ' multi praeterea quos fama 
obscura recondit.' Its execution and embellishments are in 
themselves neat ; and when compared with those which we 
have mentioned before, may appeal without fear to the consid- 
eration that the whole work was unthought of till within two 
months of its appearance. Its literary contents need no such 
apology. Many of them would have done credit to a longer 
forethought. Coming to us, as it does, in the blended beauty 
of charity and friendship, it may claim yet a further hold upon 
our regard as being the fruit of classic ground. Issuing from 
' the very atmosphere of learning, it has imbibed much of the 
purity and strength, without any of the starch propriety of scho- 
lastic lore. There is nothing in it but what is strictly moral, 
but many things of which it would be difficult to answer ' what 
they prove.' 

Upon the whole, we regard these little works as exerting a 
very favorable influence on the arts and literature of our coun- 
try. And, in this regard, they admit of no comparison with 
the works of the same kind- in our mother-country ; which 
otherwise, with their proud array of titles and guineas, we 
should fear to mention on the same page with our own. The 
difference is wide. Theirs are the application of arts and lit- 
erature which were long ago in perfection ; ours are the sub- 
jects of a practice which we hope will make perfect. Theirs 
are the fruits of a harvest which has been long ripe ; ours are 
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the blossoms of a harvest to come. Here we see only the 
young and inexperienced proving their uncertain powers, and 
trying their scarce fledged wings ; there we behold the sage 
stooping to sport — the lion playing with his strength. 



Art. XI. — 1. The Franklin Primer, or Lessons in Spelling 
and Reading ; adapted to the Understanding of Children. 

2. The Improved Reader; intended as a Sequel to the 
Franklin Primer. 

3. The General Class Book ; or Interesting Lessons, in 
Prose and Verse, 8fc. ; intended as the Third Book in a 
Course of Reading, for the Use of Schools. 

4. Essays on the Philosophy of Instruction, or the JYurture 
of Young Minds, 

Greenfield, Mass. 1828-9. 

Education, as we should naturally expect, has been a 
subject of discussion from the earliest periods j from those 
rigorous times, when the severe and much perverted maxim, 
' Spare the rod and spoil the child,' was the law of instructers, 
to the more lax period of modern days, in which the opposite 
doctrine has been inculcated. 

The principal aim of most experimenters in education has 
been, rather to devise a method of filling the minds of pupils 
with the greatest possible mass of materials during the common 
term of study, than to train the mind itself in a manner which 
shall be the most efficacious in enabling it, during the succes- 
sive periods of our lives, to make the greatest amount of such 
acquisitions as shall be best adapted to our wants, at those 
several periods. But this is evidently proceeding upon an 
unsound principle. ' Endeavoring to make children prema- 
turely wise,' says Johnson, ' is useless labor. Suppose they 
have more knowledge, at five or six years old, than other 
children ; what use can be made of it ? It will be lost before 
it is wanted, and the waste of so much time and labor of the 
teacher can never be repaid. Too much is expected from 
precocity, and too little performed.' * 

* Boswell's Life of Johnson, vol. ii. p. 221, Amer. edit. 
vol. xxviii. — no. 63. 62 



